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criminal ... is a process of tagging, identifying, segregating, describing, emphasizing, making conscious and self-conscious; it becomes a way of stimulating, suggesting, emphasizing, and evoking the very traits that are complained of. ... The person becomes the thing he is described as being" (Tannenbaum 1938, p. 19).
Later Lemert (1951) clarified these ideas further by suggesting that we must distinguish between primary deviance, i.e., law-violating behavior, and secondary deviance that results from the adaptations that a person labeled as criminal makes to the problems created by that new official status.
Labeling theory suggests that growing rates of youth crime have been due to the nature of the legal system itself: it has overcriminalized the young, has labeled and stigmatized them unnecessarily, and has not only failed to rehabilitate them, but has evoked the very traits that are complained of. Consequently, "the less said about deviance the better" (Tannenbaum 1938). "If there is a defensible philosophy for the juvenile court, it is one of judicious nonintervention" (Lemert 1967, p. 96). "Leave kids alone wherever possible" (Schur 1973, p. 155).
These admonitions have had a striking, albeit paradoxical, impact on social policy. The influence of labeling theorists on the members of the President's Commission and the National Advisory Commission led to their support for and the subsequent implementation of the now-familiar list of social reforms in juvenile justice: decriminalization, diversion, due process, and deinstitutionalization. But, in suggesting that agencies other than the juvenile justice system should attempt to address the problems of all but the most serious of offenders, labeling theorists have begged the question of what might be done of a more positive nature; they have not indicated to schools, to youth service bureaus, and to a host of diversion agencies what kinds of help primary deviants might require and how to provide it. Many diversion programs have been implemented, nonetheless, that provide the opportunity for testing the assumptions of labeling theory.
RADICAL THEORY
The last body of sociological theory to be considered here is radical theory. According to this perspective, crime is the product of a perpetual class struggle in which the ruling segments of capitalist society define what criminal behavior is, based on their particular self interests, create the social conditions that make criminals out of working-class people, and then devise legal machinery by which to maintain control over these peo-